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that); pritie, 17, 514, and in text comma should be placed after \>riue and 

omitted after 515; unduhti, 8 a, 10, and unmed, 8 a, 10, should be unmeft, as in 

text; un-wijtes, 16, 218 (cf. 16,339); unwrenche ; unyqueme,~n, 444; vale, 14, 

418 ; under volde the meaning " ways, kinds," as in 16, 72, is omitted ; werende, 

14, 438 ; wes [— wis\, 16, 743 ; win, power, 6, 126 ; winck(§, 9, 60 ; wis-dom, 16, 

1756,1766; wode, woad, 16, 76; wudemak, 16, 1659; °f- Stratmann for this 

word, and s. v. wendi, for wundi, 8 a, 42, windi, 8 b, 55, which last is omitted in 

glossary ; (for yene see above, and cf. geineth) ; ^otnere, 16, 41 5 ; -tpyelinge, 16, 40. 

The number of words omitted in No. 16, " Owl and Nightingale," confirms the 

opinion expressed above that a 'prentice hand must have had to do with its 

editing. The glossary, therefore, needs revision as well as the notes, but the 

difficulty of preparing such a glossary must be considered, and notwithstanding 

some sixty omissions in it, and the corrections needed elsewhere, teachers will 

be grateful for the book, hoping that the second edition will show a decided 

improvement. 

Jambs M. Garnett. 



Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Von Eberhard Schrader. Mit 
einem Beitrage von Dr. Paul Haupt. Zweite umgearbeitete und sehr 
vermehrte Auflage. Nebst chronologischen Beigaben, zwei Glossaren, 
Registern und einer Karte. Giessen, J. Ricker'sche Buchhandlung, 1883. 

This new edition of a well-known book chronicles the advance which ten 
busy years have made in a new science. The volume has grown larger by 
more than 200 pages, and the old matter has been thoroughly worked over, so 
that the student of the Bible history and religion will find much that is fresh, 
and much besides that is stated with a precision and a confidence — or a caution, 
as the case may be — which were lacking before. But the chief progress is 
philological. The general outlines of Assyrian grammar were indeed known 
ten years ago, but there was a large degree of uncertainty — only in part recog- 
nized — attending the nice details of etymology and syntax, and this unfortu- 
nately gave some Shemitic scholars a distrust of the whole science, which yields 
even yet but slowly to the efforts of those who are trying to substitute more 
severe methods for the somewhat hasty and haphazard statements of linguistic 
phenomena by which the earlier discussions were marred. As a contribution 
to the understanding of Assyrian lexicography and grammar, the book before 
us is of extreme value. 

Prof. Schrader has strengthened his book by incorporating into it Dr. (now 
Prof.) Paul Haupt's edition of the Flood Tablet (transcription, translation and 
commentary, with a separate glossary), and many brilliant suggestions in other 
parts of the work are due to the same hand. The two preserve, notwithstanding, 
their independence, and each has full authority in his own domain. The 
methods of transcription are different. Schrader gives the words in connected 
texts, with the division into syllables corresponding to the cuneiform characters 
used in each particular case ; thus the first line of the first Creation-tablet is given 
(p. 2) : I'-nu-ma {-lis la na-bu-usa-ma-mu ; only the ideograms are transliterated 
with no syllabic divisions. Haupt on the other hand endeavors to give the 
correct pronunciation, and this is the same under various possible groupings of 
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cuneiform signs; thus the first line of the Flood-tablet reads (p. 55): Izdubar 
ana sdht-ma izzdkra ana Samas-napisti niki ; (Schrader's method would give : 
Iz-du-bar a-na sa-iu-ma izzak-ra a-na Samas-napisti ru-u-ki). It is obvious that 
Haupt's method presupposes an accurate determination of syllabic laws and 
grammatical forms, and that it puts the reader one remove farther away from 
the original documents. If a uniform plan were to be followed we should 
have no hesitation in calling Schrader's the safer, and therefore the preferable, 
but the combination of the two within the same book-covers is instructive. It 
should be said that Haupt, in his Glossary, follows Schrader's plan. Except in 
this respect the transcriptions are guided by the same principles. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted in detail that while Haupt represents the Assyrian n (= Arab. 
Ha) by h, Schrader retains h, which seems less appropriate ; that Schrader's / is 
Haupt's e, — the latter being ably defended, and having the great merit of sim- 
plicity and convenience of pronunciation ; and that Schrader's at is Haupt's d, 
to which we are less inclined to agree. 

A prominent place is taken by the proper names which are discussed. The 
Assyrian form of borrowed names offers various matters of interest. Within 
certain limits we find scrupulous exactness, e. g. : Apku == Aphek, A/iabbu— 
(Achab) Ahab (with the last consonant doubled by reason of the case-ending), 
Akzibi =. Akzib, Du'ru — Dor, Menihimmu— (Menachem) Menahem, Surru— 
Ts6r, i. e. Tyre, etc. 

Neither can it be attributed to inexactness, or to a defective ear, when we find 
Asdudu for Ashd6d, Iskalluna for Ashkalon, Samirina for Shomeron (Samaria), 
etc , for this results from the remarkable, but apparently secure fact, that the 
Assyrians (as distinguished from the Babylonians), had so far departed from 
the original values of their signs as to pronounce the .r-signs with sh, and the 
J^-signs with s. 1 

1 For this interchange see Schrader, " Ueber die Aussprache der Zischlaute im Assyrischen," 
in the Monatsbericht der K. p. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, March, 1877. We 
have observed, in the book before us, many cases which bear on the question: (i> The follow- 
ing show i in Assyrian for sh in Hebrew : p. 84, Mu'ski, later and more often Musii =Meshek 
(see KGF. 155 ff.) ; p. 86, Kusu = Cush ; p. 102, Pa.la.sta.rn, Pilista = Philishtim ; p. 145, 
Saba' = Sheba ; p. 161, Ursalimmu = Jerushalem ; p. 162, Asdudu = Ashd6d ; pp. 163,287. 
Lakisu= Lakish ; p. 163, Sawm-/Mwrw«<l=Shdmer6n-Mer6n (f ); p. 165, Iskalluna = Ashkalcn ; 
p. 189, ^//«<ii« = Menashsheh; .Ai'.sa=Baesha ; p. 191, Samirina = Shomertn ; p.26o,Ausi' 
= Hoshea. (2) The following cases show s in Assyrian for jj> in Hebrew : p. 148, Mas', Mas'ai, 
= Mas(h)s(h)a; p. 150, Sir'lai = Is(h)rael ; p. 158, SiVaro = S(h)iryon; Saniru = Slhjanir. 
(3) The following shows in Hebrew for sh in Assyrian : p. 240, Tiglathpiieser = Tuk-lat-pal- 
isarra; p. 266, Shalmaneser (last sy\l.) = Salmdnu-u'siir ; p. 327, Thelassar= Til-A'ssur ; p. 
332, Asarjjaddon = A's'sur-ah-iddina ; p. 376, Asnavper =: A'siuriantfal (?} • p. 392, Sargon = 
Sarrukin; p. 411, seganim = saknat : p. 424, Xips&r = dufsarru (or dupsarru?). (4) The 
following show sh in Assyrian for j (D or jy) in Hebrew : p. 138, Dima'ski, Z>/»MiAd=Dammesek 
(iS»): pp. 269, 396, Safd = Seve' (AV. So, withD). (5) The following show sh in Hebrew for .1 
in Assyrian: p. 366, Shemiram6th = Sammuramat ; p. 384, Karkemish = Gargamis, Karga- 
mis ; p. 266, Shalmaneser (first syll.) = Salmdnu-us'sir ; p. 319, Rabshakeh = raisak (or rai- 
iakf). (6) The following have sinboth: p. 285, Sanherib=5;'«-nA<?-/^3,' p. 357, Sais = &fcK; p. 
382, Sanballat=S/»*-(«)<W.W. (7) The following have sh inboth : pp. 288, 294, Ushu =U'su (?) ; p. 
329, Shareser = Sar-usur; p. 427, Rdsh —Ha'si (?). 

A comparison of Babylonian texts with the Hebrew leads, as is known, to an entirely different 
result. Here sh corresponds to sh, and .s to s. It must be remembered, further, that the fore- 
going applies only to words directly borrowed. The sibilants in roots common to the two lan- 
guages are represented by the corresponding characters, sh by sh and s by s. 

The above note was written before we had seen a discussion of the subject by Prof. Haupt 
(Nachrichten der Gott. Gesellschaft der Wiss., Apr. 25, 1883), in which a view divergent from 
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The representation of Hebrew 'A)dn in Assyrian, though long observed, is 
noteworthy: Thus we have, p. 189, for 'Omri, Humri ; p. 161, for 'Azzah 
(Gaza), Haziti ; but p. 173, for 'Akk6, AkM ; p. 217 f., for 'Azariah, Azriau ; 
on the other hand, p. 118, for Sum$r(Sung$r), .S7;2»Vw-, and for /if/tor, 'Ashthoreth. 
In the former category would fall also, p. 164, Amkarruna if it is ' Ekron, cf. 
LXX 'AKK&puv. The geographical argument in favor of this identificition is 
very strong; the phonetic objection, on the other hand, which is made to the 
identification of Oppert and Menant, Amkarruna r= Migr&n, seems of less weight ; 
Amigarrun would doubtless be a natural equivalent in Assyrian for Migr&n, 
but the sign for kar may also be pronounced gar, and with the omission of i 
might be compared Labndnic for Leban6n (p. 183), Azriau for Azariah (p. 217 f.) ; 
cf. Minhimmu for Menahem (p. 288). Moreover, the resolution of kk into tnk 
is an uncommon phenomenon, so that the case is not absolutely clear. It gains 
in probability at another point, however, if we adopt Delitzsch's suggestion 
(Paradies, p. 289), that 'Akkar6n would be a better pronunciation for the name 
in Hebrew than the Masoretic 'EkrSn. 

Let us notice the etymology of a few proper names : p. 36, in regard to Asur, 
Assur, Schrader reaches the wise conclusion that the word as it stands is to be 
connected with the root -\tftt -nyi " good," not deciding the question whether 
the form Asur is a corruption of An'sar (Lotz, T. P., p. 74), and leaving out of 
the account Delitzsch's interpretation of Ausarns "watered plain " (Paradies, 
p. 252), which is certainly far from being proved. In the discussion whether 
the god Assur was named from the city (Del.) or the city from the god (Schrad.) 
we are inclined to go with the latter, though Delitzsch's etymology for Ausar, 
Assur, if it should be indicated, would be damaging to this view. On p. 72 
(Haupt) and 205 (Schrader), Rammdnu (Ramdnu, Raman = Hebrew floi, Rim- 
mon) is derived from *ra'dmu (3JH), " to thunder," so that Rammanu is the 
Thundergod. Two or three circumstances make this doubtful. (1) From 
ra'dmu we should expect, according to the analogy of similar formations in 
Assyrian, Rlmdnu (see Del. in Smith's Chald. Gen. Germ. ed.p. 269). Haupt's 
reply, that rddu, " storm," (z= ra'ddu) sdru, " wind," (= sa'dru) etc., afford suffi- 
cient ground for the proposed derivation, seems to overlook the fact that while 
the verb " to thunder" is in Assyrian rimu or remu, and the noun " thunder " 
the same, it would be strange to have a appear in the name of the Thunder- 
god. (2) The Hebrew form Rimmdn, whether the vocalization is wrong or not, 
indicates that the doubled m is original. This is supported by the 'Pe/x/idv of 
the LXX. (3) The appearance of the clause Rammdna irmum on omen-tab- 
lets suggests the existence in Assyrian of a verb ramdmu, "to thunder," from 
which the name of the god might then be derived (Pinches, see p. 517). These 
considerations show that the question must still be regarded as an open one. 

Pp. 179, 180, the non-Shemitic origin of the name Istar(tar in Akkad. = 
" decision ") is maintained ; the form 'Athtar, in which it appears in Himyaritic, 
and which gave Haupt (ZDMG. XXXIV, 4, 1880) a reason for holding to the She- 
mitic origin (th passing later, by a Shemitic law, into jr), is explained as an irreg- 
ularity, similar to that by which the Aramaeans said Athur iotA'sur. Pp. 240, 241, 

that held by Schrader and, in common with the continental Assyriologists generally, by him- 
self hitherto, is presented and ably maintained. An examination of this view, which we are 
not at present able to accept, is impossible here and now, and must be reserved. 
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Anm.,give the etymology of Tiglathpileser, ?'. e. Tukulti-abal-e*sarra~"lLtust (ob- 
ject of trust) is the son of the Sarra-temple." Sarra is further explained as an 
Akkad. word zz Assyr. tdbu, asdru, " good." (We do not know on what grounds 
Haupt, Akkadische Sprache, 1883, p. xxxv, says : " Der Grundbegriffder akkad. 
Wurzel sar ist ' zusammenbringen.' Auch fsara heisst nicht ' Haus der Gnade,' 
sondern ' Haus der Versammlung.' ") We believe with Schrader that in the 
form tukulti the suffix need not be found {ttikultt is therefore unnecessary) ; but 
the suggestion (p. 241, Anm.) that tuklat, st. constr. may be the better reading, 
and the sense be" Servant of the Son of the Sarra temple," is worthy of very care- 
ful consideration. (" Diener des Sarra-Tempels," p. 241, last line, is of course 
a printer's error for " Diener des Sohnes des Sarra-Tempels.") Salmdnu-uYsir 
(Shalmaneser), p. 266, is explained as "Shalman.be gracious!" St. Guyard 
(Journ. As. VII, 15, 1880, p. 49 ff.) is followed in the derivation of u'ssir (Imper. 
Pa.) from masdru — a Pe Mem verb, like a Pe Nun, Without raising any objec- 
tion to the form, as such, we confess that the evidence for the meaning " be 
gracious," from the verb masaru, is not quite convincing, umasslr (Impf. Pa.) 
is used repeatedly in the sense of " to leave," " abandon " ; only in connection 
with ana napi'sti, as far as we have observed, does it mean " to leave alive," " to 
spare." The noun ussuru doubtless has a meaning kindred with this, but the 
same question arises, as in regard to u'ssir — does it really come from masdru? 
So in regard to useru (usleru), cited by Guyard, from IR XXII, 1. 113. If 
mu's'sir is to be read on the Flood-tablet, I 21, that would look like Imper. Pa. 
of masdru, and so far render this root for u'ssir unlikely. On p. 284 we have a 
discussion of "Adrammelek " and "Anammelek." The former is explained as 
Adar-malik, the latter as Anu-malik ("Adar or Anu is prince "). The difficulty 
here is not so much in the identification of Adar with Nin^b, which is very 
likely, although not yet absolutely demonstrated (Schrad. in Berichte tiber die 
Verhandlungen der k. s. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phil. Hist. 
CI., 1880, pp. 19 ff.), but in the fact that these deities are called " gods of Sep- 
harvaim " (i. e. Sippara), in I Kings, XVII, 31, while we know that the two 
deities especially worshipped at Sippara were Santa's and Anunit (see pp. 279, 
2S0)— a point which Prof. Tiele has already urged (Theologisch Tijdschrift, 
March, 1SS3). If, then, 1 Kings, XVII, 31 is trustworthy— and there is cer- 
tainly no sufficient reason for questioning it— it seems doubtful whether the 
explanation above given of "Adrammelek " and "Anammelek " can be correct. 
On the other hand we are not aware of any grounds for believing Adru, or 
Adru-malku, to be a name of Samas (Lenormant, Origines de l'Histoire, I, p. 
524, note. Eng. Trans, p. 514 f. note. Hommel, Semit. Volker u. Sprachen, 
I 2, p. 245), except the precarious ones that Samas was worshipped at Sippara, 
and that Adra-hasis (Hasisadra), the hero of the Flood, was called also Sama's- 
napistim. There is perhaps more reason for following the scholars just named 
in regarding Anammelek as corrupted from Anunit-malkat. We must be allowed 
to doubt the interpretation of II (p. 284) as a chief god. It is probably generic, 
and not a proper name at all. 

But most of the author's treatment of proper names seems judicious and 
right. E.g. Phul = Pulu (p. 230), San herib — Sin-aht-erib (or (ria) (p. 285), 
—any other interpretation for M"/5than "multiply" can hardly be thought of in 
earnest (cf. G. Evans, Essay on Assyriology, 1883, p. 62)— Nisr6k == "Aaaapax 
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■=. Asur (p. 329) — as at least more plausible than anything yet suggested ; 
Halevy's suggestion of " Nes6k" as the proper reading is ingenious, but not 
satisfactory (Doc.rel.de l'Assyrie, etc., 1882, Commentary, p. 36.) Asnapper 
= Asurbanipal (p. 376), Sanballat — Sin-(u)ballit (p. 382), Sargon —Sarrukin 
(p. 392), Nebo ~ A r ab4 =: Nabium (?) (p. 412) — and many besides. We dismiss 
the subject of proper names, after calling attention to the testimony borne on 
p. 167 to the Shemitic character of the Philistine names, and the natural infer- 
ence as to the race to which the Philistines belonged. 

No Assyrian glossaries have yet been published which compare in value with 
those appended to this book. Besides their obvious use for readers of the text, 
they afford material for testing Assyrian lexicography and grammar at some of 
the most important points. 

(a) They give us new and abundant proof of the Akkadian influence manifest 
in the Assyrian vocabulary. We select a few cases almost at random : P. 493 
(Gloss. I, by Haupt) gives the following examples — omitting proper names : 
abkallu, " prince," tkallu, " temple," uda, " daylight," adagur, as sacrificial vessel ; 
p. 544 (Gloss. II, Schrad.),^7«rf, " garden," giparu, " darkness "; p. 545, dtipsarru, 
"tablet-writer"; p. 597, surmfou, a tree, etc., etc. This is, however, a fami- 
liar matter. The explanation of sarru, " king," from the Sumerian "sir (Akkad. 
nir), which Haupt for the first time clearly proposed in his Sintfluthbericht, 
1881, p. 25 f. (cf. Lotz, Tig. Pil., 1880, p. 99), is maintained here by himself (p. 
520), and not rejected by Schrader (p. 592, cf. p. 23). Certainly, no sufficient 
objection has yet been brought against it. 

(b) They bear witness to the right of the Assyrian vocabulary to claim from 
the Shemitic lexicographers equal attention with the other Shemitic languages. 
We will not pause to enumerate cases, where even the latest Hebrew lexicon 
(Gesenius, 9th ed., by Miihlau and Volck, 1882-83) has ignored Assyrian words 
entirely parallel with the Hebrew. In not a few of these the neglect has been 
fatal to a correct etymology. But this is a subject by itself. (Cf. 7 articles by 
Friedrich Delitzsch, on " The Importance of Assyriology to Hebrew Lexico- 
graphy," in the Athentzum, May 5, 12, 26, June 9, July 21, 28, and August 25, 
1883). 

(c) But most interesting of all is the material offered us for constructing the 
Assyrian paradigms, and particularly those of verbs. The various species of 
the strong verb are fairly well represented. 1 The absence of an Aphel, whether 
in strong or in weak verbs, is clearly manifest. The most commonly used 
species are the Kal, Ifteal, and Piel. The Shafel is not infrequent, and the 
Nifal occurs repeatedly. There are numerous instances of Iftaal. Ishtafal, 
Ittafal and Iftanaal occur rarely, and we have observed no instance of Iftaneal, 
Ishtanafal, or Ittanafal. Of tenses, the imperfect and present are abundantly 
illustrated ; the permansive (perfect) occasionally. The precative occurs often. 

Of especial importance are the indications of the influence and treatment of 
weak letters in verbal inflection. It is well known that h is the only guttural 
which always appears. The others are reduced to the simple breathing, = n. 

1 It is to be noticed with satisfaction that while Haupt has given up the nomenclature proposed 
by him for the Assyrian verbal species (SFG. 64, Anm. 1), neither Schrader nor Haupt adopts 
the system of numbers employed by Lotz (Tig. Pil. I, see especially p. vi). The names here 
used are identical with those in use in Hebrew, as far as this is possible. 
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(The nomenclature first proposed by Haupt (SFG. 48, 3), and now becoming 
general is : «, = 'AUph ; *t 3 = He ; t* 3 = weaker Cheth ; N 4 = 'Ayin ; n 5 = 
Cain.) The following examples of impf. 3d pers. will illustrate the points 
referred to, and at the same time the disappearance of the preformative : Pe 
Guttural, «,, illik (fr. aldku, 1st pers. allik, alik), but also Imur, imur (fr. am4ru), 
Similarly N 2 and N 3 . n 4 gives Hi (cf. Heb. nVy), tmid(tA. Heb. iDy). x 6 gives 
erub (cf. Heb. any). 'Ayin Guttural, N u 2 , 3 > e. g. uma'ir (fr. ma'dru), but also 
izir (from zdru). x t gives ibil (cf. Heb. Sya). Lamed Guttural, *<,, a , 3, «. ^-. 
»§W (fr. hatti, but ct. pe"td = Heb. nns, and « 4 and 6 , hir4,p£hi2, tfbii). 

The final vowel is lengthened in all Lamed Aleph stems, thus : *}ama'u. 
" to hear," is "samA, *dsa'u, " to go out," is dsti, etc. Lamed Waw generally 
the same. Lamed Yod either the same or as follows : almi (root ^dS), akbi 
(root '3?). Of Pe Yod we have tdu, etc.; of Pe Waw tiiib, ittusib, etc. 'Ayin 
Waw and Yod give ukin (fr. ktinu = *kawdnii) etc. 

It would be instructive to go very much more into detail, and to draw some 
of the obvious conclusions from the grammatical facts put before us in this 
valuable book. But enough has perhaps been said to indicate that it is indis- 
pensable not merely to the student of Biblical history, not merely even to the 
student of Assyrian, but also to those who care for general Shemitic grammar, 
and that it offers interesting and suggestive phenomena to all who have a taste 
for the study of language. 

Francis Brown. 



Wilhelm Gesenius' Hebraisches und Chaldaisches Handworterbuch ilber das 
Alte Testament. Neunte Auflage, neu bearbeitet von F. MOhlau und 
W. Volck, ord. Professoren der Theologie an der Universitat Dorpat. 
Leipzig, F. C. W. Vogel, 1883. 

The appearance of each successive edition of the time-honored Hebrew 
hand-lexicon, whose foundation was laid more than sixty years ago by the 
industry and common sense of Gesenius, should be not only of great moment 
for Hebrew and Old Testament study, but also of the very first importance for 
Semitic linguistic science generally. The Hebrew language, mainly on account 
of the literature which it embodies, has been, and it is safe to say always will 
be, studied in the Western World more than all the other Semitic dialects put 
together. But for the proper understanding of Hebrew, a knowledge of the 
related tongues is indispensable, and in every comprehensive Hebrew dictionary 
all the new facts that can be gained from any of them to illustrate Hebrew 
phonology, etymology, or sematology must be accurately and judiciously pre- 
sented. Hence it happens that the deservedly most popular of the Hebrew 
lexicons furnishes to its editors an unequalled opportunity of giving to the 
world a succinct record of comparative Semitic study. This fact they seem to 
have recognized, as they claim in the preface to have subjected the etymological 
and phonological matter of the previous editions to a thorough revision, and to 
have paid special attention to the latest results of Assyriological research. The 
importance of the subject demands that the representative work before us be 
subjected to a close and faithful scrutiny. 

The first thing to be noted in this latest edition is the improvement which 
has been effected in the increased number of citations of illustrative passages. 



